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modern psychiatry, especially at the hands of Freud and his followers in
psychoanalysis. Without accepting the full Freudian contention that re-
pressed and undeveloped sexuality is a major cause of functional mental
disorders, especially of hysteria, neurasthenia, and psychasthenia, there is
no gainsaying the fact that this, one of the most severe taboos in Christian
society, has a definite place in inducing pathological behavior. (See Hor-
ney, 1937-) The beneficial effect of the removal of these taboos in some
areas of the Western world, for example in present-day Russia, has been
described by F. E. Williams (1934), who contended that the disappear-
ance of the traditional sexual prohibitions in Soviet Russia produced much
healthier attitudes and habits in regard to sex and hence lessened neuroti-
cism there.
Hypersuggestibility and hysteria. Judging from anthropological litera-
ture, the most widespread forms of mental disorder among primitives are
those which show hysterical features and the closely allied symptoms of
heightened suggestibility. None of these manifestations have been ade-
quately studied by psychiatrists, and the descriptions of symptoms are not
complete. But the instances reported do reveal such features as hysterical
dissociation, increased suggestibility, and both sensory and motor symp-
toms common to our own culture. A. A. Brill (1913, p. 515) quotes Don-
ald B. MacMillan, the Arctic explorer, who thus describes piblotyo, a
form of so-called Arctic hysteria found among the Greenland Eskimos:
"A woman will be heard softly singing and accompanying herself by striking the
fist of one hand with the palm of the second, making three sounds, one long fol-
lowed by two short ones. The rhythm and motion continues to increase for some
time, during which she usually tears off her clothing, and ends in a fit of crying or
screaming in which the woman may imitate the cry of some familiar animal or bird.
No two women act alike; there is a certain individuality to every attack. Some drop
down on their hands and knees and crawl around barking like a dog. One woman
used to lie on her back on the snow and place some ice on her breasts. Some jump
into the water and wade among the ice cakes, all the time singing and yelling. Others
wander away from the houses into the hills, beating their hands as if demented."
(Apparently this disorder is more common in women than in men.)
A variety of hysterical manifestations has been reported for various
Siberian tribes. One of these, called amuraty by the Yakuts, is marked by
great impressionability of the patient, by intense feelings of fear, and often
by echolalia (involuntary repetition of the words or statements just
spoken by another) and echopraxia (involuntary mimicry of the gestures
just made by another). Also, the patient will not infrequently rush madly
at the alleged cause of his terror, whether it be animate or inanimate.
S. Pallas, a traveler in Siberia in the late eighteenth century, writes that
many of the tribes of this region are easily panic-stricken. Czaplicka
(1914, p. 313) quotes Pallas as follows: